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Post-Byzantium or Byzance apres Byzance, as the Romanian historian Nicolai Iorga aptly 
named the centuries that followed the collapse of the Byzantine Empire, is a period that is 
little known, particularly to the non-Greek public. 

The Byzantine and Christian Museum, desiring to enhance this period, during which the 
foundations were laid for the creation of the Modern Greek State, organized this exhibition 
entitled Post-Byzantium: The Greek Renaissance, in collaboration with the Alexander S. Onassis 
Public Benefit Foundation (USA) at its Cultural Center in New York. The aim of the exhibi- 
tion is to present, through fifty-four splendid works of art from the collections of the 
Byzantine and Christian Museum (Athens), the survival of Byzantine artistic tradition after 
the Fall of Constantinople in 1453 as well as the cultural achievements of Hellenism during 
the centuries when it was living and creating under foreign domination. 

The preservation and assimilation of the Byzantine heritage is the principal characteristic 
of the art that was cultivated in all regions of Hellenism and which, through its radiance, 
served as an inspiration for the other Orthodox Christian peoples. 

I congratulate the Byzantine and Christian Museum on this initiative and warmly thank the 
President of the Alexander S. Onassis Public Benefit Foundation (USA), Mr. Stelio Papa- 
dimitriou, and the Executive Director of the Foundation, Ambassador Loucas Tsilas, for their 
collaboration and sponsorship of the exhibition as well as for hosting it in the Foundation s 
Cultura] Center. 

I am sure that the American public will appreciate this interesting aspect of Hellenic Culture. 


Professor Evangelos Venizelos 
Hellenic Minister of Culture 


It is with great pleasure that the Onassis Foundation (USA) hosts at its Cultural Center in 
New York an exhibition organized by the Byzantine and Christian Museum of Athens from 
the period which follows the Fall of Constantinople to the hands of the Ottoman Turks 
(1453). 

The exhibits are artifacts of devotion and Christian faith with a strong Hellenic character. 
Their artistic, humanistic, and cultural value is indisputable and present in all. They impress 
the viewer, regardless of religion, nationality, or cultural background. They reflect both 
Hellenic and Christian culture in their broadest ecumenical aspects. 

The far reaching consequences of the Fall of Constantinople for the Christian world at 
large, be it in Western, Central, or Eastern Europe, the Balkans or the Middle East, will be 
better understood and appreciated by those who visit this exhibition. The Renaissance of the 
West owes much to the East and, in particular, to the rebirth of Hellenism in certain parts of 
Greece from the ashes of the Byzantine Empire. 

With this exhibition, the Alexander S. Onassis Public Benefit Foundation (USA) continues 
its policy of presenting high quality cultural activities in the United States, thus fostering the 
friendly ties between the Hellenic world and the American people. 


Stelio Papadimitriou 
President of the Alexander S. Onassis 
Public Benefit Foundation (USA) 


FOREWORD 


When we accepted the invitation of the Alexander S. Onassis Public Benefit Foundation 
(USA) to organize an exhibition in its Cultural Genter in New York, we had no hesitation as 
to its subject. Byzantium has been publicized and will be publicized even more by the excel- 
lent exhibitions mounted by the Metropolitan Museum of Art and other institutions. But how 
much do we know about the splendid period of art that flourished not long after 1453 and 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries? 

This period is not, of course, a renaissance in the sense or with the characteristics of the 
quattrocento. It is, however, an artistic heyday after a political collapse. As recent research has 
demonstrated, the Fall of Constantinople to the Ottoman Turks in 1453 is a watershed event 
in history. But the tradition of government, the role of the Ecumenical Patriarchate and the 
entire artistic expression continued after the end of the Byzantine Empire. 

The new Christian East, with its political uniformity, can be dubbed Post-Byzantium at the 
level of art. This is the period of great artists and outstanding workshops. The period of 
influences and fertile contacts as well as of reaction, conflict and transfusion. 

The Byzantine and Christian Museum in Athens is fortunate in possessing superb works of 
this period. The present exhibition is but a small sample of the wealth of its collections, which 
we hope that the American public will enjoy. On display are fifty-four objects (icons, triptychs, 
wall-paintings, items in the minor arts, textiles and books) spanning the period from the 
fifteenth to the eighteenth century, organized in units that enhance the artists and explicate 
the role of the workshops in the context of the new political and social reality. 

I believe that the significance of the exhibition is based on two nuclei. The first is the major 
eponymous painters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries (Angelos, Ritzos, Tzafouris, 
Damaskenos, Lambardos), who set their own seal on this Neohellenic "renaissance". The sec- 
ond is the artistic workshops dispersed throughout the Orthodox Christian world of the East. 
Exquisite works by anonymous craftsmen imprint on metal, paper and textile Byzantine tra- 
dition enriched with contemporary inquiries. 

My thanks are warm and addressed to many. To the political leadership of the Hellenic 
Ministry of Culture, which supports the Museum in its efforts to organize important exhibi- 
tions; to the Cultural Center of the Alexander S. Onassis Public Benefit Foundation (USA) 
for its proposal, generous sponsorship and hosting of the exhibition; in particular to the 
President of the Foundation, Mr. Stelio Papadimitriou, its Executive Director, Ambassador 
Loucas Tsilas, as well as to its Director of Cultural Events, Ms. Amalia Cosmetatou. I thank 
sincerely the curator of the exhibition, Dr. Eugenia Chalkia and the architect-museographer 
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Ms. Anestei Parisi for their dedication to the task they undertook; all the archaeologists, con- 
servators, graphic artists, secretaries, accounts office and external collaborators of the 
Byzantine and Christian Museum; and the exhibition designer Mr, Daniel B. Kershaw in 
New York. Last but not least, I thank the Scripta Company for producing all the related 
publications. 


Dr. Dimitrios Konstantios 
Director of the Byzantine and Christian Museum 
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“BYZANCE APRES BYZANCE” 
Post-Byzantine Art (1453-1850) in the Greek Orthodox World 


Prof. Demetrios D. Triantaphyllopoulos 


University of Cyprus 


I. THE POST-BYZANTINE WORLD 


he Post-Byzantine world continued to be “medieval” in comparison with the Post- 

Medieval West, a situation succinctly described by Nicolai Iorga, in 1953, as 

"Byzance apres Byzance". For all its many and varied parallels with Byzantium, the 
critical characteristic of this world is that the Greek territory of the former Byzantine Empire 
was now under foreign rule, principally of the Ottomans and the Venetians. 

This situation already existed after the end of the Fourth Crusade (1204), but after the final 
Fall of Constantinople in 1453 — a watershed event in the history of the Middle Ages — the 
Muslim Sultan found himself in the position of the Christian Orthodox emperor, with the 
Patriarch of Constantinople subordinate to him, even though the latter was considered eth- 
narch of the subject Orthodox Christians. This was the status quo in Asia Minor and virtually 
the whole of mainland Greece. Insular Greece, Cyprus, and a small part of the Greek Main- 
land were initially under the sovereignty of the Venetians or other Italian rulers, until the 
Ottomans prevailed here too (the Ionian Islands or Heptanese only came into Ottoman hands 
sporadically). Secular power was wielded by the Doge, but spiritual leader of the Orthodox 
was the Patriarch. 

The differences between rulers ignited centrifugal tendencies, with waves of refugees moving 
from Ottoman-held to Venetian-held regions, or from both towards Central and Western 
Europe or elsewhere, the so-called Greek Diaspora. Independence movements appeared in 
both realms, with greater intensity and frequency in Ottoman-held lands, on account of the 
harsh conditions of bondage. Treaties such as of Carlowitz (1699), Passarowitz (1718) and 
Kutchuk Kainardji (1774) had a decisive effect on revitalizing Hellenism. In general, the sec- 
ond half of the fifteenth and the sixteenth century were the bitterest centuries of the Ottoman 
conquest. From the seventeenth century, the slow process of reconstitution and revival began, 
gathering momentum during the eighteenth and reaching a climax with the outbreak of the 
Greek War of Independence (1821-1827) and the creation of the free Greek State. 

The different regime of subjugation also laid the dividing line in the formation of the social 
and cultural milieu in the corresponding regions. At first centrifugal, secessionist tendencies 
developed, principally in the Ottoman-held territories, immediately after the loss of 
Constantinople, i.e. of the cohesive spiritual, administrative and artistic center of the Byzan- 
tine Empire. In these the dividing lines were sharper, with the sovereign Ottomans on one 
side and the subject reayas as villeins or yeomen on the other; slowly at first and more rapidly 
from the seventeenth century, the middle class of merchants emerged, in contact with centers 


inside and outside the Ottoman Empire. The development ol communities in the oc pied 
۱ H A 


lands or of rural conglomerations, like “confederations , as in bet l/pirus, Chalkidiki 
and elsewhere, effectively helped the survival 1۷ eg oL | ( یں‎ m (he Venetian 
held territories a greater mobility is observed between the ( HERR s and the locals, 
resulting in the creation of à composite, mixed social milieu, with plebeians (plebe, popolari), 
burgers-citizens (cittadini), local and foreign nobles (nol), dee 

The cultural milieu was likewise different, In the Ottoman-held regions, where the Byzan- 

tine tradition continued more obviously, the absence of a strong, syncretisti current and of 
cultural “renaissances” is observed, In the Venetian-held parts, with the superio civilization 
of the West, which had insinuated itself much earlier in the phase of the Renaissance, there 
was osmosis: here syncretism is the primary element and as a consequence came the “Cypriot 
Renaissance” (16th century), the “Cretan Renaissance" (16th/1 7th century) and the “Heptane- 
sian Renaissance” (17th/18th century). Notwithstanding, the evident rise in education, main- 
ly from the seventeenth century onwards, with the founding of schools in many hearths of 
subject Hellenism, succoured and supported those in bondage. Therefore, although there was 
a qualitative difference between the two domains, it is accepted that subject Hellenism was 
dominated by a uniform good taste and a common cultural substrate, surely due to Byzantine 
tradition. 

The other protagonist, the Church, also differed in the two domains. The Orthodox world 
acknowledged the Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople as its head, even though the ten- 
dency for the Third Rome, Moscow, to appropriate its historical privileges was manifest from 
the sixteenth century onwards. The change in the role of the Patriarch — and of the other 
prelates — should be emphasized too: the prevailing of the title of despol, which in Late 
Byzantine times was used by secular lords, clearly indicates that in the conception of the 
Byzantine Orthodox population at large, secular imperial authority was united with religious 
one in the person of the Ecumenical Patriarch and the higher clergy. In practice there were 
differences: the religious front in the Ottoman-held regions was aligned against those of 
another faith, the Muslims, whereas in Venetian-held ones it was against those of another 
dogma, the heterodox Roman Catholics (and to a much lesser degree the Protestants from the 
sixteenth century onwards). The wide circle of Neomarlyrs appeared exclusively under the 
Ottomans, while confessionist theology developed more in places ruled by Western sover- 
eigns. Furthermore, the old Byzantine conflict between Anti-Unionists, who wanted no truck 
with the heretical West, and their rival Unionists continued in the syncretistic milieu of 
Venetian-held lands more fervently than in Ottoman-held. Post-Byzantine theological litera- 
ture in general is characterized by that which has been dubbed “the Great Church in captivi- 
ty”, that is the gradual infiltration of Scholasticism (cf, the Confessions of the Patriarchs) and 
other concepts from Western Theology (e.g, indulgentiae, a juridical conception of Original Sin 
and the Crucifixion of Christ, Westernizing Mariology, theory of Transubstantiation for the 
Holy Communion, and so on), The role of the monasteries, which were allowed to own large 
properties under Islamic law, was decisive for the cohesion of the Orthodox Christians, both 
in their faith and at the level of ethnic consciousness, It is characteristic too that the monas- 
teries were the paramount centers of production and export of theological literature (see ۰ 
eene ER وا‎ Bahandi brothers in Russia and the Danubian Principalities. 

Ke A (mee $ were transformed markedly: the intentional Metakt nost 
expense of Byzantine trudon aspe aed Ancient Greece, took place a IE 
j astical space was secularized, as it were, while secu 


space became religious to a degree, with the transfer of symbols from the religious ۴ 
into the secular, 
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LI: ART ANDARES RO UE 


A. General terms of practising art 


A basic differentiation in the two domains was the perception of the profession. In 
À Ottoman-held lands the medieval approach to the artist and the architect as a manual- 
worker (craftsman, artisan) held sway more or less at least until the Age of Enlightenment. 
The corporate organization (esnaf), that can be detected in this area more securely from the 
seventeenth century, was based fundamentally on familial groups (kindreds, lineages) and 
operated along the lines of the closed guild system of production of previous periods with 
the privileged regime. Consequently, their works should be characterized as products of 
workshops rather than of Schools of painting. In the Venetian-held regions, on the contrary, 
already from the mid-fifteenth century professionalism assumed forms comparable to those 
in the Western Renaissance: almost systematic eponymy of the artist, contracts of appren- 
ticeship, founding of “ateliers” (botteghe), an open system of production with free competi- 
uon. Here the characterization Schools of painting is more appropriate. Interesting too is the 
issue of patrons and/or clients. In Ottoman-held territory the Church had precedence via the 
monasteries, which were the major patrons of the arts until the seventeenth century, 
although concurrently sponsorship by wealthy merchants or professional guilds was increas- 
ing. In Venetian-held regions, where alongside the parish churches (jus publico) the system of 
private churches and chapels (jus patronato) obtained, patronage by persons of the middle or 
the upper class appeared earlier and was more generalized, explaining in part the develop- 
ment of the craft-industrial, so to speak, production of ecclesiastical cult objects. 
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The Entry into Jerusalem. Fresco, Ist half of 15th century. Pantanassa monastery, Mystras. Photo: Yiannis Patrikianos. 
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also include other types, such as the cross-roofed. In morphology, sporadic influences either 
from Ottoman architecture or Central European Baroque, as elaborated in the Ottoman 
Empire (Ottoman Baroque), are observed. In the Venetian-held regions too the monas- 
teries insisted on the same church types, but their morphology is influenced steadily by 
Western architecture (e.g. large katholika of monasteries in Crete in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, which sometimes copy designs of Italian Renaissance architects, churches in 
Monemvasia and the Ionian Islands). The parish churches in the Cyclades are frequently 
two-aisled (in many cases indicating the accommodation of the worship of both dogmas), 
sometimes aisleless barrel-vaulted; in the Ionian Islands the aisleless churches predomi- 
nate with pronounced Western decorative elements. In all cases, the increasingly impor- 
tant role played by the iconostasis, particularly the carved wood iconostasis with horizon- 
tal rows of icons, had to be enhanced; it constitutes an essential liturgical construction that 
ended up (from the sixteenth century onwards in Venetian-held urban centers, from the 
eighteenth century onwards in Ottoman-held) recapitulating the iconography of an 
Orthodox church, which was previously developed on the walls with mosaics or frescoes. 

A telling change was introduced and imposed virtually everywhere in Ottoman-held 
regions in the eighteenth century. This was the generalization of the three-aisled basilica 
(timber-roofed, barrel-vaulted or domed), a commanding, robust building. The reasons 
for the rapid spread of this type, which in fact existed from the Early Christian period 
(4th century onwards) until the eighteenth century, perhaps lie in the role played by the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate. 
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Three-aisled basilica. Ano Soudena, Zagori, Epirus. 18th century. From Epirus 1997. 
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Carved wood iconostasis. 18th century. Byzantine and Christian Museum, Dionysios Loverdos Collection. 


C. Sculpture 


۱ | onumental sculpture in marble — mainly in the Aegean — or stone has not been stud- 

ied as a whole; nevertheless its importance is overshadowed in comparison with the 
corresponding Byzantine. Of exceptional interest is large-scale carving and sculpture in 
wood (iconostases, ambos-pulpits, lecterns, icon-stands, etc.), for which the picture is still 
extremely fragmentary. Initially the Cretan wood-carvers (tagliadori) were outstanding, later, 
craftsmen are attested from the rest of Hellenism. It is to be expected that the detailed inves- 
tigation of the sources and the models for the decorative designs and the style of these con- 


D. Applied or decorative arts 


| his branch subsumes many individual objets d'art (silverware, metalwork, small-scale 


^» PE atin gems and seal-stones, pottery, etc.). Here too the material is still dis- 
p anc unstudied, We shall confine ourselves to two general observations. First, a large 
proportion of these works origin 


ate from Workshops abroad, unconnected with the Ortho" 





dox world and are therefore at variance in iconography and style with the traditional Ortho- 
dox standards. Second, more and more evidence is coming to light that bears witness to the 
parallel operation of similar workshops from early on in major urban centers in Ottoman- 


held regions (e.g. Arta, loannina, Kastoria, Thessaloniki, Constantinople), which frequently 
copy foreign works. 


E. Embroidery 


A Ithough significant material has been studied, mainly liturgical textiles, no overall 
synthesis has been attempted. Centers of production of these items were the 
monasteries as well as private embroideresses. In terms of style and iconography, the 
same holds true as for the applied arts: abundant imports from abroad compete with lo- 
cal production, the latter also displaying strong Western admixtures down the centuries. 
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Gold-embroidered epitaphios, 1587-1588. Saint Nicanor monastery, Zavorda, Macedonia. From Neohelleniki cheirotechnia 
1969, 
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which in the span of about one generation (1483-1500) MESH e 7 Write ia e 
ments. Six of these are located in Kastoria, an important C nter D e ij 2 ona 
from as early as the Middle Byzantine period, so that this group of painters has been called 
conventionally the Kastoria School. Its roots should be sought in the earlier so-called 
Macedonian School (today known as the Volume Style) of Panselinos and his continuers 
(late 13th-14th century). The wall-paintings under discussion are EES OG ICONO- 
graphic elements from Western art and tend to emphasize the dramatic; but the style, on 
account of the small surfaces available, is rarely monumental, rather it displays a penchant 
for the picturesque, with a tendency towards a generalized rendering of the facial features 
and avoidance of idealization. This is possibly a more general current of the late fifteenth 
century, as revealed by analogous paintings from Cyprus, which have no organic relation- 
ship with the Kastoria School. Its works remain alien to the “urban” (in the sense of the cillà 
of the Italian Renaissance) or the court style of the Late Middle Ages in the West (the so- 
called International Gothic). With the exception of isolated examples of iconographic influ- 
ence on later works, this short-lived workshop did not stand the test of time. However, it 
raises once again a methodological problem: Was religious painting produced in the major 
Ottoman-held cities in the Early Ottoman period or did circumstances not allow it? The 
case of the Kastoria School, the evidence available for Constantinople and ‘Thessaloniki, the 
existence of an autonomous current of painting in Veroia (Macedonia), the output of 
Ioannina (Epirus) in the immediately following phase, etc., compel an affirmative answer. 

Third, a major phenomenon was the formation and dynamic appearance of the Cretan 
School to the center of the stage. Thanks to recent studies, we know that its roots are found 
in the courtly Palaeologan art of Constantinople and Mystras, as this was practised in Crete 
itself by eponymous Constantinopolitan painters already before the Fall in 1453. To this 
are due some of its basic characteristics: sound technique, splendid handling of colour, ten- 
dency to idealization and avoidance of markedly dramatic element 
Western traits, Among the pioneering Cret 
ensuing centuries were Andreas and Nikol 
Nikolaos Tzafouris, and others, 

With the Cretan School, phenomena unu 
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Andreas Pavias: The Crucifixion. Icon, 2nd half of 15th century 

Athens. From Pyles Mystiriou 1994. 
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(cf. e.g. the products of the Madonneri, that 15 Cretan painters who executed commissions 
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for Roman Catholics), involvement exclusively with 1cons and gradual decline and disap- 


pearance of wall-paintings 1n Venetian-held regions al ound 1500, widespread diffusion of 
the Cretan works not only in the Orthodox East but also in lands of the Roman Catholic 
Church (Italy, Dalmatia, etc.), execution ol religious and secula works by the same 
painters. These phenomena, already apparent from the mid-fifteenth century, are surely 
due to the syncretistic milieu in which the Cretan School developed. 
Something analogous, but with a stronger tendency to Westernization, can be seen in the 
Cypro-Venetian School of painting, of the early sixteenth century. The Serenissima Re- 
j “ با‎ Am LU ۰ e an Pan " 
public, formerly the most advanced "Byzantine bastion in the West", was now being trans- 
formed into a main gateway of Western art into the Orthodox Greek East. 


b) 1597-1630. During this period, wall-painting in Ottoman-held Greece, with the excep- 
tion of Theophanis the Cretan, was practised by local workshops or independent painters, 
such as Antonios on Mount Athos, Protopapas (i.e. leading priest) Onouphrios in Albania, the 
Protonotarios (i.e. leading notary) of Arta Eustathios Iakovou and others. By the end of the six- 
teenth century the first “rural” guilds of painters appeared. As for the production of portable 
icons, the supremacy of the Cretan School remained unchallenged. 
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24th Oikos of the Akathistos Hymn. Detail from a fresco, circa 1500 


monastery, Kalopanagiotis, Cyprus. From Stylianou 1985 Ihe Latin Chapel of the Lampadists 
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The activity of the Cretan Theophanis Strelitzas Bathas (late 15th century-1559) in the 
major monastic centers in Ottoman-held Greece (signed works; Meteora, Saint Nicholas 
Anapausas monastery, 1527; Mount Athos, Stavronikita monastery, katholikon, 1545-1546; 
many other ascribed wall-paintings and icons in the same centers) 16 assumed to have cov- 
¿Ped a wider group of Cretan painters; to date only one other Gretan, Zorzis (signed works: 
Mount Athos, Dionysiou monastery, 1547; Thessaly, Dousikou monastery, 1557), who ac- 
cording to the records is associated with Constantinople, is known. 

Theophanis undoubtedly created a model for the later painters, as his posthumous fame 
attests, but his iconographic sources demand further research, Possibly he was the first to suc- 
ceed in “Byzantinizing” (i.e. reworking in Byzantine style) compositions or motifs derived 
from Western art (e.g. the new type of the Nativity, the Massacre of the Innocents, the 
Supper at Emmaus, Saint Christopher, and others) so skillfully that they are visualized 
henceforth easily in the “Orthodox” repertoire, Another aspect of his success lies surely in his 
wise amalgamation of elements of the Cretan and the Macedonian School; he certainly 
became cognizant of the latter on the Holy Mountain. 


Two other Schools were active during this period, intersecting with one another and with 
the Cretan School; both were involved par excellence with wall-painting (the attribution of 


icons to them is still in the stage of tentative hypotheses). The earlier is the Joannina School, 
investigation of which has only begun recently. The main known monuments are all the wall- 
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Theophanis Strelitzas Bathas: The Lamentation, Fresco, 1545-1546. Katholikon of the Stavronikita monastery, Mount 
Athos, From Chatzidakis 1986. 
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Barlaam monastery at Meteora, 1566; Veltsista/Klimatia in Epirus, 1568; ascription of other 
works), and last Frangos Katellanos (only known signed work the wall-paintings in the chapel 
of Saint Nicholas in the Great Lavra monastery on Mount Athos, 1560; numerous ascrip- 
tions). Presumably starting out originally from their birthplace, Thebes in Boeotia, these 
artists spread their activity to Southern Greece (Boeotia, Euboea), Northwestern Greece 
(Aetoloakarnania, Epirus), Central and Western Macedonia, Mount Athos and Meteora, 
painting in monasteries, towns and villages. T he Kontaris brothers practised their art assidu- 
ously, borrowing elements from earlier currents (Kastoria School, Ioannina School, Cretan 
School), but their works are sometimes imbued with a certain dryness and stiffness. Their 
iconographic innovations are in general modest, while their style is inferior to the nobility of 
that of Theophanis and the "eruditeness" of that of the Ioannina School. Without doubt the 
superior of the three, and on a par with Theophanis judging by his lasting reputation, was 
Katellanos, particularly in his handling of light, his treatment of volumes and his rendering 
of faces. 

After the above “erudite” Schools, their appeared in the late sixteenth century the first 
"rural" guilds of itinerant painters (mainly mural painters), such as those from Linotopi and 
Grammosta in Western Macedonia, whose activity became widespread during the next two 
centuries. Characteristic of their work is the use of models from preceding Schools, but in a 
style lacking the sophistication of high art, simplified, untutored and brashly coloured, which 
gradually degenerated into the so-called folk style. 

Litle is known about portable icons other than the products of the Cretan School. 
Certainly their output continued in the monasteries as well as in urban centers in the 
Ottoman-held regions, as is apparent from the small body of material known from Thessalo- 
niki, Veroia, Kastoria, Arta and perhaps Ioannina. These works seem to follow the path of 
the wall-paintings — that is, to degenerate gradually into handicraft products. 

On the contrary, the epilogue of the Cretan School was written by painters — now exclu- 
sively of icons — of distinction and repute, such as Michael Damaskenos (c. 1535-1592/3), 
Georgios Klontzas (c. 1530-1608), Thomas Bathas (c. 1554-1599), the two named Emmanuel 
Lambardos (1587-1631, 1623-1644, respectively), Jeremiah Palladas (1608-1645) and many 
others. The Cretan School kept its cohesion of form and consequently its superiority. The 
different patrons and diverse centers of production or places of destination (Orthodox or 
Roman Catholic or Unionists/Uniates in Crete, the Aegean, the Ionian Islands, Italy — espe- 
cially Venice — Sinai, Athos, the Balkans, Russia, etc.) can explain to a great degree the dis- 
parities in content and style of these works. Thus, Damaskenos is admired for the facility with 
which he moved in the different styles (alla bizantina, alla veneziana or a mixed style) and for 
the manner in which he remodelled Western iconographic themes (e.g. the Adoration of the 
Magi, the Holy Communion). Klontzas was devoted to Mannerism and leant towards reli- 
gious encyclopaedism - that is synopses of the Divine History (Heiligengeschichte) — typified by 
the accumulation of figures, particularly in the triptychs and polyptychs, for which he had a 
predilection. 

Venice, in particular after the building of the church of Saint George of the Greeks (San 
Giorgio dei Greci) and its operation in the context of the Greek community there during the 
sixteenth century, played a critical role, since several Cretan and other painters were active 
in the city. The new conception of the dominant role of the iconostasis — that is, of portable 
icons - in the iconographic program of the church, at the expense of wall-paintings, can be 
seen vividly in this church, where indeed Damaskenos, in 1579, substituted the traditional 
wall-painting program of the apse with panels of large dimensions, like mutatis mulandis, the 
Venetian polyptychs. 
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Iconostasis, Church of Saint George of the Greeks, Venice, From Chatzidakis 1969. 
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expressing a vigorous endeavour at high theological and artistic expression. Without a solid 
spiritual and artistic substrate, these painters simply carried out their task conscientiously, 
even when they appear to innovate in the iconography by introducing new, Western subjects, 
which they seem to adopt unwittingly. 

With the loss of Crete the situation after the Fall of Constantinople was repeated: the 
painters scattered, the cohesion of the Cretan School was lost, the tradition was disrupted 
locally and finally weakened. Fortunately, through their dispersal, the Cretan painters helped 
other places to develop and to achieve autonomy, such as the Aegean (e.g. members of the 
Skordilis family in the Cyclades), the Ionian Islands (Nikolaos Kallergis, Andreas Karantinos, 
Spyridon Stentas and others), Venetian-held Nauplion in the Peloponnese (Moschos broth- 
ers) and others. The Cretan painters themselves (Emmanuel T'zanes Bounialis, Theodoros 
Poulakis, Victor and others) in the place of expatriation either persisted in the practice of the 
inherited types of the Cretan School, or tried to renew their expressive means. Poulakis, for 
example, a painter of great renown, cultivated a hybrid style, outcome of his endeavour to 
“Byzantinize” Western engravings, especially Mannerist Flemish works of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; in addition he presents the tendency of Klontzas for encyclopaedism - that is, for theo- 
logical synopses as these were drawn from the apocalyptic literature and art of the West. 
Consequently, the view of the "more conservative" seventeenth century in relation to the pre- 
ceding centuries is only partially verified, since the Cretan painters' style and iconography 
continued to be oriented largely towards Western art; the earlier assimilative ability had weak- 
ened appreciably by now. 

For Cyprus there is a lacuna in research as far as the art of the Ottoman period (1571-1878) 
is concerned. It seems that the examples of wall-painting ensembles decreased markedly, the 
import of Cretan icons increased and local workshops developed too, without particular inspi- 
rational impact and significance outside the island. 


d) 1700-1830. In this last period many opposing tendencies appeared, corresponding to the 
intellectual processes taking place in Greece during the Age of Enlightenment. In general out- 
line: wall-painting continued to be practised in the Ottoman-held regions, with a fall off in the 
urban centers, while guilds now appeared elsewhere too, e.g. in the Peloponnese. Icon-paint- 
ing was cultivated without interruption everywhere but underwent essential changes in the 
lonian Islands. Concurrently, other theoretical movements were expressed, probably inde- 
pendently of each other and with contrasted aims: on Mount Athos a tendency to return to 
Panselinos, in the Ionian Islands the propensity for full Westernization. 

Concerning the art practised in the Ottoman-held regions - perhaps with the exception of 
Mount Athos because of its monastic milieu = it is sufficient to say that the tendency towards 
further simplification, without particular concern for rendering beauty, ended up in the folk, 
naive painting (e.g, the Pagonis painters in Pelion), also known now in secular works (interi- 
or decorations of mansions, furniture, etc,) The penchant for vivid colours, the popularity 
of genre scenes, in general the "intrusion" of scenes of everyday life in the frescoes and the 
iconostasis of the churches in an Oriental Rococo style are all apparent. It is, moreover, veri- 
fied that in many cases the same painters executed ecclesiastical and secular commissions. 
From a purely stylistic viewpoint, however, the folk style is no more than the ultimate devel- 
opment of the Macedonian School. 

The efforts of the hieromonk Dionysios, from Fourna in Eurytania (1670-1744), on Mount 
Athos, should probably be understood as a reaction to the gradual degeneration of the 
"Byzantine" style: by reworking earlier notes, in his treatise on the Hermeneia De, in- 
terpretation of the art of painting, 1728-1733), he advocated the return to the art of 
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Nikolaos Kallergis: Angel upholding the Dead Christ, Bema door, 1732. Church of the Virgin tou Tsou- 
roufli. Zakynthos Museum. Photo: Yiannis Patrikianos. 
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Dionysios from Fourna: Saint John the Baptist and scenes from his life. Icon, 1711. Cell of Dionysios from Fourna, 
Karyes, Mount Athos. Photo: George Kakavas. 





Panselinos — that is, to the original Macedonian school (Volume Style) of the fourteenth cen- 
tury — and created a workshop in which religious painting was practised on the basis of such 
models and the influence of which radiated beyond the Holy Mountain. Whether or not 
latent motives, articulated with the so-called “Philocalic Renaissance" (that is, the renewal of 
Hesychastic tendencies on the Holy Mountain), underlay the formalistic-regularizing move- 
ment of Dionysios, is an issue open to research, 

The gradual assertion of independence by the indigenous painters in the loman Islands, 
under the guidance of the refugee Gretans, here led to other paths. Bearing in mind that the 
Heptanese were subject to the Serenissima Republic of Venice virtually without interruption 
until 1797, it is hardly surprising that the syncretism observed in Crete from the fifteenth 
century, with definitive element the quest [or ways to marry "Byzantine" and Western art, 
continued here. However, the osmoses in the Ionian Islands during the Age of Enlighten- 
ment were seemingly much stronger. Thus, It was no “bolt from the blue" when, in 1727, a 
painter from Mani, a military knight in the service of Venice, Panayotis Doxaras (1662-1729), 
decorated the ceiling (ourania, soffitto) of the church of Saint Spyridon in Corfu with paintings 
of the life of the saint whose miraculous relic was housed here, executed in oils on canvas in 
the style of Venetian Mannerism, particularly of Paolo Caliari or Veronese (1528-1588). 
What is in situ today is considered to be a replica of Nikolaos Aspiotis, circa 1850-1871. One 
year before, in 1726. Doxaras had written his treatise “On Painting" (Mepit (wypaypiac), in 
which he posited his views on the need to abandon the Byzantine mode and to adopt a fully 
Italianized painting, with models from recent Italian art (he also translated two relevant 
books from Italian). This is the “founding charter” of the so-called Heptanesian School, with 
splendid representatives in the Ionian Islands (Panayotis Doxaras, Nikolaos Doxaras, 
Nikolaos Koutouzis, Nikolaos Kantounis, Stephanos Pazigetis, loannis Korais and others) but 
with minimal impact beyond these islands. Certainly this was an intentional abandonment of 
the Byzantine tradition in the name of a non-Orthodox, pietistic, theatrical, hollow manner 
of painting. 

Of considerable interest is a third current in Attica, where Georgios Markou from Argos in 
the Peloponnese attempted a final renewal of the Cretan School. The decoration of the Pha- 
neromeni monastery on Salamis (1735) is the epitome of his efforts, both stylistic and icono- 
graphic (Divine History) in the field of wall-painting, while other Athenian painters were to 
imitate him in portable icons too. Thus, the Cretan School maintained to the end a level of 
eruditeness, as is evident in the activity of its last Cretan descendants (the Kastrophylax 
painters, loannis Kornaros) on Crete or elsewhere (Sinai, Cyprus). In the Aegean, the local 
painters, with a tradition that was clearly more erudite and closer to the Cretan School than 
painting on the Greek Mainland, also ended up in a more refined version of “folk” painting. 


e) Manuscripts and printed books, ‘The least explored branch of Post-Byzantine painting is 
that of the illuminated manuscripts and illustrated books for use by Orthodox Christians. 
Manuscript codices continued in use until the nineteenth century and. were illuminated; 
printed books are par excellence imports from Europe (second half of 15th century onwards), 
with what that entails for their illustration. 

Manuscripts are rarely illuminated with a full cycle of representations; in most cases dec- 
orative frames or capital letters are enough, Cases such as Klontzas, who depicted historical 
events or proceeded to commentary on oracles concerning the Great Idea, that is the defeat- 
ing of Islam and the reconstitution of the Byzantine Empire, are exceptions. Illustrated 
proskynetaria, i.e. pilgrim itineraries to the Holy Land, enjoyed certain dissemination. In 
works closer to modern times, the miniatures frequently become gouaches and not infre- 
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The Crucifixion. Wood-cut from the book by G. Leoncini, H ۵ Aewtoupyia, Venice 1574. 
National Library of Greece, Athens. From Layton - Koumarianou-Droulia 1986. 
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quently simple, artless drawings. The style varies: more traditional in the liturgical-ecclesias- 
tical manuscripts, freer in the secular ones or those for personal use. 

Printed books are, of course, of diverse content and have analogous decoration. The litur- 
gical and ecclesiastical books in general, printed overwhelmingly in Venice but also else- 
where, do not seem to follow models of illustration that are attuned to the taste of their cus- 
tomers: the representations are usually copied from other books or engravings-prints, in- 
tended for Europe, and the iconography and style are thus often anything but “Byzantine”. 


G. Issues of form and content 


SE he central problem of Post-Byzantine art in general is its imitative position towards 
Western art — a superior and therefore desirable art, but which 1n the religious field 
constituted a threat to Orthodoxy. The dilemma did not concern only the conceptual (in this 
case the dogmatically correct) content of ecclesiastical art but also its style, factors which are 
reciprocal. Consequently, a range of gradations appeared: insistence on patrimonial tra- 
dition, introduction of new subjects but in a "Byzantine" style, accepted content but with a 
change in style, change of both content and style. These gradations in the reception of 
Western art were characteristic not only of specific artists but also of the patrons, those who 
commissioned and used the art. 

As far as style is concerned, it can be said as a general observation that the art in the 
Venetian-held territories tended towards and assimilated more quickly the achievements of 
Western art than that in the Ottoman-held regions. It is telling that in the latter there was 
nothing analogous to the Heptanesian School of the eighteenth century. Until the end, style 
played a definitive role: e.g. the copying on Mount Athos (17th century) of wall-paintings of 
an entire series of Western engravings on the subject of the Revelation was "legitimized" pre- 
cisely through the “Byzantinization” of the style. Something similar happened with other sub- 
jects of purely Western iconography, such as the Credo, the Pater Noster, etc. In other words, 
the style largely determined the *Orthodoxy" or not of the specific subject, even if this con- 
flicted with Orthodox tradition (e.g. the anthropomorphic conception of the Holy Trinity). It 
should also be stressed that whether we are speaking about art in the Ottoman-held regions 
or about the Cretan or the Heptanesian School, the copying of Western models was not in 
step with the European currents contemporary to them. The Cretan painters, for example, 
copied Italian models of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries or engravings earlier than 
their own time; Panayotis Doxaras copied Western engravings of at least two hundred years 
earlier; the painters of the Revelation on Mount Athos imitated Western prints that circulat- 
ed at least half a century before. This is perhaps not due only to the elapse of a reasonable 
length of time for familiarization with foreign currents, but to the fact that the copying of ear- 
lier works endowed them with the character of have been accepted, established. 

Compared with the Byzantine thematic repertoire — basically the Late-Byzantine of the 
Palaeologans - the Post-Byzantine one is considerably more extensive; whole cycles are intro- 
duced for the first time (e.g. Revelation, Credo, Pater Noster, Sacraments, etc.), or existing ones 
are enriched (e.g. Old Testament, Acts of the Apostles, Mariological, hagiological, eucharis- 
tic, etc.). The problem, however, is identifying and interpreting the reasons that dictated the 
choice of subjects. In the Venetian-held lands in particular, the researcher frequently comes 
up against ambivalent representations; are they purely Orthodox or do they derive from 
Unionist propaganda circles? Similar questions are raised in a host of cases and they can only 
be answered after assiduous iconological analysis. For example, interpretations must be 


sometimes realistic rendering of the scene of the 
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given for the insistence on the detailed, 
Massacre of the Innocents (cf. institution of tribu 
more frequent representation of the Parables of Christ; 
matic and realistic rendering of the scenes of the Passio 
ment of the Encomia of Good Friday or the folk laments); for the ousting of the so-called 
"Byzantine" Anastasis (Descent into Hell) by the "Western" Resurrection (The Rising from 
the Tomb); for the depiction of the Assumption of the Virgin instead of the Dormition; for 
the circular compositions of the Divine History; for the rendering of the Revelation; for the 
frequency of the representation ol 1 auds, ete.: and last but not least, for the wholesale import 
of compositions lor private devotion (devotional icons, Andachstbilder), such as the Holy 
Family or the expanded type of the Sacra Conversazione, the Throne of Grace (Gnadenstuhl), 
isolated motifs from the Christological and Mariological cycles, etc. Certainly the introduction 
of these compositions, which were used indiscriminately by Orthodox, Unionist and Roman 
Catholics, points to peculiar conditions and circumstances. It becomes clear from the paral- 
lel examination of the religious and socio-cultural context that pietistic tendencies had infil- 
trated the subject Greeks (particularly during the Age of Enlightenment), as had a disposi- 
tion for Confessionalism and confusion of criteria (a typical phenomenon in syncretistic 
milieux). Concurrently = as was to be expected - ideas of liberation from the conqueror were 
cultivated intensely, which acquired a religious hue (Passion and Resurrection of Christ, 
prophecies, martyrdoms of saints, emphasis on the soldier-saints, the double-headed eagle 
motif, etc.). Given these preconditions, the argument on the “doctrinal purity", especially of 
the Cretan School, has no justification in fact. This is in any case revealed by the oppositions, 
albeit sporadic, to the introduction of Western works: during the sixteenth century the 
hieromonk and man of letters Pachomios Roussanos was vehemently opposed to the copying 
of Western engravings; in the seventeenth century a similar reaction took place in Russia; in 
the eighteenth century analogous objections were raised in Pelion or Athos; in the nineteenth 
century, in the Ionian Islands. 

The roads leading to the gradual Westernization in art, which from the assimilated recep- 
tion of Western traits turned in the Ionian Islands into a total Metakenosis, so that finally with 
the Heptanesian School we have a fully secularized religious art, are largely unexplored. The 
introduction of Western works, prints and engravings, must have contributed to a consider- 
able degree. Venice too certainly played a dominant role, but we have insufficient data about 
the Greek Diaspora in other parts of Europe. Another road, refracted, is from Orthodox 
countries that had already proceeded nolens volens to a programmed Westernization, such as 
Russia under Tsar Peter the Great (1672-1725) and his successors. In essence, the history of 
Post-Byzantine art in Greek-speaking lands as a history of ideas remains one of the urgent 
desiderata of research. 


To sum up: The Byzantines rightly rejected the fifteenth-century realism and human 
pathos of Late Gothic and Renaissance art distinguished unequivocally between ecclesiastical- 
liturgical and simply religious art. This position, in accord with Orthodox theology and 
Byzantine cosmology, was destined to predetermine only partly the course of Orthodox art 
during the ensuing five centuries. This course was a continuous struggle to conserve the 
Byzantine Orthodox tradition on the one hand, and to confront adequately the new situa- 
tions of the age on the other = that is, the development and diffusion of modern European 
civilization and its art. We subscribe to N.M. Panayotakis’ succinct assertion that subject 
Hellenism, in relation to the condition of the age, succeeded in achieving the creation of an 
harmonious triptych: Tradition - Synthesis = Survival. 
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GREECE, HEARTH OF ART AND CULTURE 
AFTER THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE' 


Dimitrios Konstantios 


he Fall of Constantinople to the Ottoman Turks in 1453 dealt Hellenism a severe 

blow. The focus and rallying point in so many ways, not only for the Greeks but 

also for the Orthodox Christian communities of the Balkans, Eastern Europe and 
the Eastern Mediterranean, was lost, even at the symbolic level. For all these peoples the 
Queen of Cities, in the name of the Patriarch and through the Orthodox Church, was a 
"national" — in the widest sense of the word — and religious center. And as Sir Stephen 
Runciman has observed, "in the East national identity was usually considered a synonym of 
rehgion". All the peoples belonging to the flock of the Ecumenical Patriarchate declared 
themselves Graikoi (Greeks) or Romaioi (Romans - Rums). Centrifugal tendencies continued 
to be found, their consequences being dialectical: a tendency to escape was answered by a 
tendency to rally round the Patriarch, servitude by a constant yearning for liberty, and tra- 
dition by innovation. 

The Ottoman Turks' conquest of the entire Balkan Peninsula had political costs for all 
peoples, paid for with bloodshed, material destruction, demographic change, social retarda- 
tion and so on. These were offset, however, by the fact that the conquest largely reinstated 
the political unity and cohesion of Hellenism by abolishing the Frankish principalities in 
Greece. 

An important phenomenon for Hellenism is ascertained in this period. Thanks to the polit- 
ical unification of the Orthodox world - definitive factors in which were on the one hand the 
role of the Church with its ideology, administrative network and code of conduct, and on the 
other the common Greek language, the shared traditions, cultural models and moral values — 
Hellenism became the epicentre of a wider political-religious sphere, playing a leading part 
in the cultural, the economic and, later, the political sector, much as it had done earlier, in 
Antiquity and Byzantium. Within this ambit, as has been said by John J. Yiannias, “the 
Byzantine tradition of government, thought, spirituality and artistic expression was only 
partly displaced by the new order”, For precisely these reasons, as long ago as 1935 the 
Romanian historian N. lorga characterized the age after the Fall of Constantinople as 
“Byzance après Byzance” (Byzantium after Byzantium), Evident in every material or aesthetic 


* A preliminary version of this text was published in the catalogue of the exhibition Cristiani d'Oriente, 
Spiritualità, Arte e Potere nell'Europa Post Byzantina, Milan 1999, pp. 76-85. 
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torical and cultural canvas. 

Let us now look briefly at the historical and social substrate of this new reality, the arena of 
Hellenism s activity and of the development of culture and art, 
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West and East, with whatever these two concepts entail, penetrated the social and cultural 
reality ol Hellenism in the period after the Fall of Constantinople. Rivalry yet transfusion, 
reaction yet percolation, conflict yet revitalizing contacts; depending on the place and the 
political situation, the intensity of these relations fluctuated, Let us look more specifically at 
the situation. 


|. In the regions in the possession of Venice, particularly Crete, where the Serenissima 
was sovereign from the thirteenth century, circumstances changed in the fifteenth century. 
The acute hostility and continuous rebellions had abated. The multi-ethnic urban societies of 
Candia, Rethymnon and Chania were no longer the same as they had been in the thirteenth 
century. Contacts with the Western world were intense and innovative tendencies obvious in 
all sectors. Literature and drama were preparing the way for the heyday of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In painting the floruit came earlier. Contacts with Constantinople were strong long 
before the Fall. Important painters, such as Nikolaos Philanthropinos, Emmanuel Ouranos, 
Andronikos Synadinos, members of the Apokaukos family, and others, were working in 
Crete and fertilizing their art with the best Palaeologan achievements. 

The wall-paintings in Saint Anthony at Episkopi, and especially those at Sklaverochori, of 
the late fourteenth century, or those at Kapetaniana, of the early fifteenth century, confirm 
thís relationship with the Byzantine capital, The monumental painting in the church of the 
Dormition of the Virgin at Sklaverochori is one of the focal points of infiltration of Con- 
stantinopolitan tradition in Crete. | | 

In style, with their refined classicism, slender figures, restrained pathos and other traits, as 
well as in iconography, with the introduction of a host of iconographic types, these works 
constitute the womb from which Cretan painting was born. The so-called Cretan School came 
of age in the fifteenth century and was in its prime in the sixtcenth, with the portable icon 
on Crete and with monumental painting in the large monastic centers of Meteora and Mount 
Athos, o EM 

As mentíoned above, contacts with Venice and the West were likewise intense, Western 
artists were working in Crete, as is evident from the wall-paintings in the churches of Christ 
at Temenia, Saint Demetrios at Leivada and Saint Photis in the village of Aghioi 1 heodoroi, 
in the fourteenth century, There was perpetual osmosis. Slowly but surely the cities of Crete 
developed into important centers of commerce and arl. We should remember that from 
archíval research to date, over 120 paínters have been identified in Candia, from the second 


half of the fifteenth century until 1520, The majority of them are of outstanding merit. 
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Moving between Italian art of the ۵ and the cinquecento, and the art of the 


Palaeologan dynasty, their output is distinguished by overt eclecticism. They received 
numerous commissions from Orthodox Christians and Catholics alike, since they were equal- 
ly capable of painting alla maniera greca and alla maniera latina. | it vi 

Angelos Akotantos was one of the most significant pamters 1n the first half of the fifteenth 
century, associated in particular with the dependency (metochion) of Mount Sinal in Candia 
= the church of Saint Catherine of the Sinaites = and with the hegumen of the Valsamonero 
monastery, the man of letters Jonah Palamas. Angelos’ aeuure 1s distinguished by his sensitive 
use of colour and his love of detail, while he also created new iconographic subjects (Cat. no. 2), 
His reputation lived on into the sixteenth century, and he was still dubbed fitore famosissimo 
in the seventeenth. 

Andreas Ritzos, renowned painter of the second half of the fifteenth century, remained 
faithful to Byzantine tradition, with an impeccable technique, whether in the large icons of the 
Virgin of the Passion and the Dormition of the Virgin, or the icons in the Patmos monastery. 
He painted proficiently in the Italian manner too, as exemplified by the icon with the letters 
JHS (Jesus Hominum Salvator), in the Byzantine and Christian Museum, Athens (Cat. no. 7). 

The fifteenth-century painter Nikolaos Tzafouris, a meticulous miniaturist, was also famili- 
ar with contemporary Italian works, as is apparent in the icon of the Virgin in the type of the 
Madre della Consolazione with Saint Francis, which is ascribed to him (Cat. no. 8), and in the 
exquisite Man of Sorrows, which too is in the exhibition (Cat. no. 9). 

Andreas Pavias and Nikolaos Ritzos are two of the most important late fifteenth-century 
painters, of whom works have survived. 

In the sixteenth century, the painting of Crete reached its pinnacle. Over 125 painters are 
identified in the archival sources of Candia, for the period between 1527 and 1630. In their 
workshops, they produced thousands of icons, for both Orthodox and Catholic clients. 

Georgios Klontzas and Michael Damaskenos are two of the best-known icon-painters in 
Crete in the second half of the sixteenth century. Damaskenos was much sought after and 
numerous works by this prolific master have survived. Capable of working in different man- 
ners, he executed with equal facility outstanding works in flawless Byzantine style and works 
completely consistent with Italian art of his day. The icons of Christ Great High Priest (Cat. 
no. 14) and the Crucifixion of Saint Andrew (Cat. no. 13) are characteristic of his abilities. 

The “bourgeois”, cosmopolitan societies of Candia, Rethymnon and Chania were ideal 
ground for the emergence of artists who soon spread their wings beyond the confines of 
Crete. Antonios Vassilakis and primarily Domenikos Theotokopoulos (El Greco) made their 
way to Venice and the latter to Rome and Spain. Indeed they transcended the frontiers of 
the Orthodox world and henceforth belonged to the West and its art. 

Conversely, artists of the stature of Theophanis Strelitzas Bathas, who became master 
painters in Crete, brought their art to fulfillment in the major monastic centers of Meteora 
and Mount Athos. 

The Cretan icon-painters who came after Damaskenos and Klontzas, such as the hiero- 
monk Jeremiah Palladas and Emmanuel Lambardos, ignored their predecessors’ icono- 
graphic innovations and returned to models from the fifteenth and the early sixteenth cen- 
tury. Their technique is faultless - as in Lambardos' icon of the Lamentation (Cat. no. 17) - 
but there is a coldness and eclecticism in the choice of models. Even so, they too have left 
behind icons with pronounced Italian influences. 

The Venetian-Turkish War, which began in 1645 and ended in 1669 with the capitulation 
of Candia, had a profound effect on the final phase of the Cretan School. Painters who had 
learnt their art in Crete dispersed to the Ionian Islands, the Cyclades and Venice. 
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Angelos Akotantos: The Virgin Kardiotissa. Icon, 15th century. Byzantine and Christian Museum, T 1582, 
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Emmanuel Lambardos: The Entry of the Virgin into the Temple. Icon, late of 16th century. Byzantine and 
Christian Museum, T 2507, 

With a thematic repertoire that draws on the works of earlier painters as well as Flemish 
and Italian prints, and with an excellent technique, they are the last in whom the experience 
and education that are the hallmark of the Cretan School can be recognized. 

Philotheos Skoufos left Chania for Zante, as did Ilias Moskos from Rethymnon. Theodoros 
Poulakis was in Venice in 1644 and died in Corfu in 1692, The Tzanes brothers from 
Rethymnon went to Corfu and thence to Venice. Emmanuel Skordilis plied his skills mainly 
in the Aegean Islands. Works by the priest Victor circulated throughout Greece. 
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Theodoros Poulakis: “In Thee Rejoiceth. Icon", 17th century. Byzantine and Christian 
Museum, T 1514. 
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Emmanuel Tzanes Bounialis: Saint Al 
Museum, T 384. 
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Let us pause at two notable painters of this generation, 
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Ilias Moskos: Joseph honored by his brothers. Iconostasis closure panel, 1664. Byzantine 
and Christian Museum, T 1600. 
Ilias Moskos is encountered in Zante for the first time in 1649, when he was contracted to 
teach icon-painting to Symeon Maroudas. His commanding presence on the island through- 


out the second half of the seventeenth century is affirmed by the archival sources and by the 


plethora of his works, in which a sound knowledge of tradition as well as of Flemish and 


Italian engravings is apparent. 
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Ihe Ascension. Fresco, 16th century. From the katholikon of the Hodegetria monastery, Apolpena, Le fkac 


2. The Ionian Islands were under Latin occupation for longer than any other part ol 
Greece (1204-1797). The domination of the Venetians circa 1500 created a new status quo. 
Although the obligatory cohabitation of Venetians and locals, Catholics and Orthodox, cre- 


ated a milieu of syncretism and tolerance, dogmatic rivalry was sometimes intense and had 
an impact on religious art. 


In architecture, the Heptanesian basilica was the predominant church type and baroque 
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sculpture the predominant ornamental element. 

In monumental painting, the wall-paintings in the katholikon of the Hodegetria monastery 
at Apolpena on Lefkada (Santa Maura), which are dated around 1450, constitute an excep- 
tional starting point for Post-Byzantine art, on account of their unique High Gothic style. 
They influenced the wall-paintings in the monastery of Saint George at Skari on Lefkada, the 
Taxiarchis at Milapidia and the Virgin Phaneromeni at Kastro Aghiou Georgiou on Cephalonia. 
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: Saint George. Icon, 18th century. Byzantine 


Nikolaos Kantounis and Christian Museum, T 230 
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In the church of Saint Catherine at Karousades in Corfu, strong admixtures with Western 
Renaissance painting are 1 tained, In the early eighteenth centu y, the first essential breach 
with the traditional iconographic order is observed in the churches of the Forty Saints at Perivoli 
and the Virgin Hodegetria at Strongyli on Corfu, with the ¢ opying of Flemish engravings, There 
wall-painting had already retreated gradually, to give way to large pictures, while Western subjects 
were infiltrating the iconography, 

In icon-painting, the Cretan masters and their local pupils (F,, Kallergis, N, Kallergis, 5. 
Stentas, G. Kouloumbis, G. Gryparis and others) produced works in which the attainments 
of the Cretan x hool and approaches of Western art co-exist, with pronounced influences 
fom Flemish engravings. New subjects were created, influenced by Western compositions 
(eucharistic, confessional, catechetic and so on), 

In 1725 the knight Panayotis Doxaras painted the ceiling panels = the ourania = in the 
church of Saint Spyridon in Corfu, He also expounded and documented his theoretical views 
on art in his treatise "On Painting" (epl Goypauíac), identifying with Veronese and essential- 
ly inaugurating the Heptanesian School. 

His son, Nikolaos Doxaras, and fellow painters Níkolaos Koutouzis, Nikolaos Kantounis, 
Stephanos Pazigetis, Hieronymos Plakotos and others, drew their subjects from other Western 
sources as well, and contributed to the completion of this composite socio-artístic phenom- 
enon of Heptanesian culture, 


3. In the Ottoman-held regions of Central Greece and Asia Minor, despite the many prob- 
lems of a subject nation, society at all levels began to adapt to the new conditions, In 
Constantinople the founders and scions of the great families, "the most noble archons of our 
nation", amassed fortunes and rose to prominence, through their participation in the eco- 
nomic and administrative machine. The Church played a significant national, administrative 
and economic role. The major monasteries, linked with the Ecumenical Patriarchate and the 
other Greek Orthodox Patriarchates, enjoyed privileges and became centers of artistic devel- 
opment. 

In architecture, the Byzantine church types continued, modified to the peculiarities of each 
place. However, by the eighteenth century the timber-roofed or vaulted-roofed basilica 
seems to have prevailed, with morphological features influenced by Islam, such as the poly- 
chrome wooden ceiling, as well as by secular buildings. 

In painting, though the works produced during the first century after the conquest are 
often mediocre, they are nevertheless proof of a vital presence in this sector too. From the 
extant wall-paintings it seems that there were local workshops covering the needs of regions, 
such as that of Kastoria, Works by the Kastoria workshop have been identified in Kastoria 
itself (Saint Athanasios of Mouzakis, Saint Nicholas of Eupraxia, Saint Nicholas Magaleiou, 
Saint Nicholas of Theologina, etc), on Mount Athos (parekklesion in the gallery of the 
Protaton), at Meteora (monastery of the Transfiguration or Metamorphosis), in Serbia 
(Ochrid, Leskovaĉ, Prilep), Skopje, Bulgaria, Romania and elsewhere, In the region of 
Epirus too, it seems that tradition continued in the wall-paintings in Saint George, Lapsista. 
Impressive for their number and quality are the historiated churches in Veroia, until 1525. 
In the church of the Virgin Chaviara (1497/8) as well as in other undated ensembles of wall- 

paintings, Palaeologan influences are apparent, but incorporated within an art that bears no 
relationship to the other Macedonian monuments, 

Concurrently, individual artists were itinerant within a wide area, such as Xenos Digenis 
from the Peloponnese, who painted in Crete, Aetoloakarnania as well as Epirus, in a style of 
the Late Palaeologan period. 
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The Last Judgement, detail. Fresco, 1497-1498. Church of the Virgin Chaviara, Veroia. Photo: Archives, 
Archaeological Receipts Fund. 

However, the event that set its seal on the art of the sixteenth century was the movement 
of Cretan painters to Meteora and Mount Athos. Foremost among them was Theophanis 
Strelitzas, known as Bathas, who trained in the artistic milieu of Herakleion and left Crete 
for the Greek Mainland. In 1527 he decorated with wall-paintings the katholikon of Saint 
Nicholas Anapausas at Meteora; ten years later, the katholikon of the Lavra monastery; and 
in 1545/6, with his son Symeon, the katholikon and the refectory of the Stavronikita 
monastery on Mount Athos. The sixteenth-century wall-paintings in a series of Athonite 
katholika (Koutloumoussiou monastery, refectory of Philotheou monastery, refectory of the 
Great Lavra) are attributed indirectly to Theophanis, while the katholikon in the Dionysiou 
monastery is attributed to the Cretan painter Zorzis. The latter also historiated the Dousikou 
monastery. Theophanis himself executed and supervised directly the wall-paintings in the 
monastery of the Transfiguration at Meteora, while the katholika of the Docheiariou and 
Iviron monasteries on the Holy Mountain are ascribed to painters of his circle. The art of 
Theophanis and the Cretans on Mount Athos and at Meteora, elaborated on Crete in the fif- 
teenth century, continued the achievements of Palaeologan painting, with more organized 
compositions, a balanced rhythm, figures imbued with dignity and gravity. The dramatic ele- 
ment is reduced and the lyricism disappears, while the hieratic and the immaculate doctrinal 
composition emerge. The painters were familiar with Italian art, copied engravings or used 
specific paintings as models, as Theophanis did with a canvas by Bellini. These same charac- 
teristics are also ascertained in the ensembles of portable icons that modern research attrib- 
utes to Theophanis (Lavra, Protaton, Stavronikita monasteries and elsewhere). 

] artist Antonios, who decorated the katholikon of the Xenophontos monastery in 1544, 


continued a painting tradition in which the coarseness of the direct expression of the figure 
dominates, rather than the refined classicism of the Cretans. 
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Theophanis Strelitzas Bathas: The Crucifixion. Fresco, 16th century. Stavronikita monastery, Mount Athos. 
From Chatzidakis 1986. 


From 1565 until 1600, a remarkably large number of wall-paintings were executed in 
Veroia and its environs. The principal and most important artist is known conventionally 
as Anonymous A, who painted the sanctuary of the church of Saint Nicholas of the Monk 
Anthimos. 

The painting of 1598 in the Virgin Chaviara, and the work of the painter of the church of 
Saints Kerykos and Ioulita, with personal traits in the stylistic rendering of the figures, bear 
witness to the great wealth of a local artistic language. 

In the same period in Epirus and Central Greece, the unknown painter of the first phase 
of the Philanthropinon monastery on the Island at Ioannina (1531/2), Frangos Katellanos, 
the Kontaris brothers Frangos and Georgios, as well as other eponymous and anonymous 
craftsmen, were elaborating painting systems that differ from the Cretan School not only in 
their disposition for the agitated and the dramatic, but also in the character of the painting 
as a whole. 

The high quality of this School has only been appreciated in recent years. 

The painters Onouphrios from Berati and Eustathios Iakovou from Arta created composi- 
tions in which there is overt eclecticism. On the contrary, in the wall-paintings of Kastoria 
and Kozani, and those by late sixteenth-century painters, the linearity, the incipient dryness 
and the manners of artisans rather than artists are obvious in the rendering of the repre- 
sentations. 


They herald the artistic tendencies of the seventeenth century. Great artists were now non- 
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The Kontaris brothers: Church Fathers. Fresco, 1560. Philanthropinon monastery, narthex, Island 
at Ioannina. Photo: Dimitrios Konstantios. 


existent, but the number of craftsmen painting competent works throughout Greece multi- 
plied. Groups of painters from the villages of Western Macedonia, from Epirus, Agrafa, 
Nauplion and elsewhere produced works in which the expressive means are simplistic and 
the preference for the decorative is uppermost, but the technique is proficient. 

The same traits are also ascertained in the icons that the groups painted in their venue of 
work. Their models confirm the multiple currents followed by these groups and by painters 
who were working singly. Some painters from Linotopi reproduced models of the local 
Epirote School, with a simple and comprehensible language. Other painters from the same 
place followed the painting trend of the Macedonian churches, cleaving to the anticlassical 
tradition of the Palaeologan School. And yet other Linotopians either remained faithful to 
old models or cultivated a particular eclecticism. 

A combination of elements from sixteenth-century Cretan works and from the local Epirote 
School can be detected in the œuvre of the priest Ioannis and his sons, in the decoration of 
the parekklesion of the Three Hierarchs in the Barlaam monastery. The Moschos brothers and 
Ioannis from Nauplion, whose painting tends more towards folk art, complete this brief clas- 
sification, in a century that prepared the way for the painting “boom” of the next, the eight- 
centh century. 

The T reaty of Carlowitz in 1669 and the socio-political circumstances in general favoured 
the production of new works of art. There was a proliferation of painters and handicraft in 
all forms enjoyed a heyday. Icons, wall-paintings, textiles and objects in the minor arts, eccle- 
siastical and secular, with an unimaginable wealth of artistic expression, were produced by 
Hellenism in all parts of the Ottoman Empire. 
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The Holy Women at the Tomb. Fresco, 17th century. Vitsa, Zagori, Epirus. Photo: Archives, Archaeological 
Receipts Fund. 


Ecclesiastical painting remained until the end of the century a profoundly traditional art, 
closely bound to the Orthodox Church and its liturgical traditions. However, depending on 
the region, these ties were tighter in some places and looser in others. 

The fact that in this period there was evidently need of a single interpretative text or manu- 
al on the art of painting, the Hermeneia by Dionysios from Fourna, bears witness to a tendency 
towards persistence in tradition. On the other hand, the Greek Diaspora communities, the 
expanding printing and circulation of books and pamphlets addressed to the subject Greeks, 
the psychological need to align with fellow Christians in order to confront non-Christians, the 
obligatory cohabitation with Venetians or Westerners in large sections of the Greek-speaking 
lands, the vogue of Humanism that was related to ancient Greece, were all factors that tem- 
Pered opposition to the West and fostered rapprochement. 
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Dionysios from Fourna: The Evangelist Luke. Fresco, 1711. Cell of Dionysios from Fourna, Karyes, 
Mount Athos. Photo: George Kakavas. 


The Hesychastic inquiries, prompted by theological disputes (Kollyvades, Anabaptists, etc.), 
were impressive. The hundreds of groups and individual painters did not have recourse to 
common iconographic models. Sources of their working drawings or anthivola are, variously, 
fifteenth-century Cretan icons, sixteenth-century wall-painting ensembles in the major 
monastic centers of Athos, Meteora and Ioannina, Palaeologan art and so on. Engravings 
with diverse Western subjects constituted an inexhaustible source of models. Greek and 
Balkan craftsmen decorated proskynetaria (pilgrim shrines), as apparent from the printed 
guide to the sacred places of the holy city of Jerusalem, the proskynetarion BM 8549 by 
Chrysanthos from Bursa (Cat, no, 54), kamarasi of the Holy Sepulchre, or in an icon of the 
Virgin and Child (T 2504) in the Byzantine and Christian Museum, dedicated to the 
5pilaiotissa monastery at Aristi, Ioannina, by the archon Konstantinos Roussis, which is an 
exact copy of an engraving by the Vienna-based Serb craftsman of manv talents Christopher 
Zelar, ۱ 

In stylistic trends too, variety is the keynote. On Mount Athos itself, Epirot painters such 
as Damaskenos produced works with bright colours, flat forms and a penchant for the 
ornate, At the same time, another trend on the Holy Mountain aimed at the conscious return 
to "the archetypes of the wonderful Manuel Panselinos...". Dionysios from Fourna was not 
alone in cultivating this style, with its clear emphasis on corporeality. 
| Wall-paintings of Kosmas from Lemnos in the parekklesion of Saint Demetrios in the katho- 
likon of the Vatopedi monastery, those in the parekklesion of Koukouzelissa in the Lavra 
monastery, or those in the church of Saint John the Baptist (Prodromos) at Apozari in Kastoria 


tO 








nd in Saint Nicholas at Moschopolis — which are ascribed to David the Selenitziotis = all fol- 
iow the same style, in which the imitation of the Protaton is striking. 

The same 18 true ol the wall-paintings by the anonymous painter of the exonarthex of the 
katholikon of the Dochetariou monastery, of the Nea Panaghia at Thessaloniki, and, with dif- 
ferentiations, In the work of painters from Galatista in the Chalkidiki. 

It seems that there was a remarkable floruit in the art of painting in Epirus. Scores of 
painters, mainly working in groups, historiated dozens of churches, decorated mansions and 
painted icons throughout the area of Northwest Greece, on Mount Athos, 1n Thessaly, even 
as far as the Peloponnese, Artists from Kalarrytes worked in the area of Meteora and 
Kalambaka, painting flat figures with flaccid expressionless faces, Painters from Soudena 
employed in Zagori produced highly decorative but expressively simplistic works. The 
numerous painters from Fortosi and Korytiani (Katsanochoria, Epirus) executed works of 
variable technical merit, in the wider region of Ioannina and Preveza. Sometimes the tall fig- 
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Kosmas from Lemnos: Christ Pantocrator. Fresco, 17th century, Chapel of Saint Demetrios, katholikon of 
ie V; Pr Ce 
Vatopedi monastery, Mount Athos, From Valopaidi 1998, 





Michael from Chioniades: The Miraculous Draught of Fishes. Fresco, 18th century. Abel monastery, Epirus. 
Photo: Dimitrios Konstantios. 

ures and vibrant colours point to the common starting points of the Epirot workshops, and 
sometimes the totally artless and dry faces indicate an incipient technical deterioration. The 
painters from Chioniades were the most numerous. Sixty-two names are known from wall- 
paintings 1n churches, murals in mansions and portable icons, which constitute a precious 
œuvre for knowledge of painting in Greece in the eighteenth and the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. 

However, the dominant group, in terms of the quality of painting, is that from Kapessovo, 
loannina. Eighteen names of painters are known from the century 1740-1840, when artists 
from here painted 23 churches in the wider area of loannina and Western Macedonia, and 
dozens of portable icons, Until the late eighteenth century, their work remained faithful to 
Orthodox tradition. In the early nineteenth century, however, “voluminous Baroque" invad- 
ed the interior of the church, in the form of the moulded stucco decoration that transforms 
the cohesive iconographic program into mere religious pictures, A kind of “secularization” IS 
visible in the church overall. The painters Anastasios and Ioannis, with the sponsorship of 
wealthy, well-travelled merchants, bearers of the ideas of the Enlightenment, produced 
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works such as the decorations in the Rogovou monastery, in Saint Nicholas at Kapess 
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tine painting. 
If to this long list 0 | | "t Feneos m, 
asterv in the Corinthia, the previously mentioned David, the Epirots working on the p 
Mountain and dozens of other individual craftsmen, we can readily appreciate the tr oly 

dous wealth of painting that 8 produced in this period, 

In Attica, Georgios Markou from Argos was able to display all his erudition, accomplishe 
drawing and knowledge of Western art. In the spacious katholikon of the Pr ne 
monastery on Salamis he developed a large number of representations, making overtures ra 
Western iconography and reproducing earlier Cretan models. WS 

The Peloponnese was largely the preserve of expatriate Cretan painters until the eight 
eenth century. Then a series of painters from Zitouna, Stemnitsa and above all the Mani Dio: 
duced dozens of ensembles with naive narrations and physically ugly faces. In Crete the ei 
dition of painting portable icons continued. "nis 
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Deuterevon of Siphnos: Blind Eros Among Sirens. Icon, 1825. Byzantine and Christian Museum, T 7723. 


The most important painter in the first half of the eighteenth century was Georgios Kastro- 
phylax, whose art is distinguished by vivid colours and Ottoman motifs. Dominant painters 
in the second half of the century were Ioannis Kornaros, known on Mount Sinai and in centers 
in the East, and secondly Polychronis. 

In the Aegean Islands, despite the commercial openings to West and East, ecclesiastical art 
remained basically conservative. Some painters were influenced by the Cretan tradition, as 
in the Cyclades, and others by the art of Northern Greece, as is the case with the Chiot 
Kyrillos Photeinos and his compatriots. The heyday of Chios is not fortuitous. It was at this 
time an important center of trade and manufacture of opulent oriental textiles. Stone sculpt- 
ing and wood-carving flourished there too. 

The island craftsmen often painted subjects from everyday life. Then their art is much 
fresher, more vital and original, with a charming naivety, as in the work by Deuterevon of 
Siphnos, who painted “Blind Eros among Sirens”, in 1825, 

Central Greece was, by virtue of its close relations with Epirus, a workplace of painters from 
there. We have already spoken of the Epirots who painted churches and monasteries in the 
area of Trikala. Local craftsmen were also active from quite early on, from Aghia, Tsaritsani, 
Valtos, Agrafa, Fourna, etc. The painters from the last village were influenced by the work 
of Dionysios, author of the 7۰ 


4. Diaspora Hellenism made its own crucial contribution to culture and art in the entire 
period after the Fall. 
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M eso اق لین‎ of letters and artists had gathered in Venice, the “secon, 

Long be e “+ was dubbed by Bessarion, and contributed to the Renaissance, From | Po 
Byzantium Geer GE community was formally instituted, the terms of dor = 
eh Qe: community grew and prospered, and numbered 15,000 Mas 
feet, the Serenissima Republic soon became the most important European center 
Hellenic studies. Markos Moussouros was lor many years ھا‎ editor in the Greek print. 
ing house of Aldus Manutius, as well as Professor of Greek at J adua and Venice. The nazione 
oreca flourished, vigorously defending the Orthodox dogma and ts spiritual and artistic try. 
Aitah The Greeks decorated their church, Saint George, with their own devota, Venice 
became the permanent second home of Cretan painting and the collection of icons in the 
Hellenic Institute and in the church of Saint George bears witness to this, In parallej 
refugees found a haven here and wealthy merchants maintained schools in the € Jttoman- 
held regions, until the pothoumeno — as Kosmas the Aetolian called the longed-for freedom - 
came. There was a school of Greek and Latin letters in Venice itself, founded by the 
Confraternity in 1593. Later, in 1655, the Flangineion College began to operate. The Greek 
prinung houses published books by the hundreds, religious and popular, for the subject 
Greeks. This bourgeois and cosmopolitan society, in which there was a veritable explosion of 
artistic output, produced some of the most important genres not only of painting but also of 
wood-carving, silverwork, embroidery and so on. And the other Greek communities in Italy 
were prospering too, hosting men of letters and artists and contributing to the nation’s struggle 

The Greek community of Naples struggled valiantly against the Catholic Archbishopric, 
while that of Genoa was mainly composed of merchants and ship-owners. The community in 
Ancona like that of Pisa helped the freedom-fighters in the War of Independence. | 

The University of Padua contributed substantially to education in the Ionian Islands, since 
the majority of young men from there studied in this foundation, many of them with dis- 
tinction. 

After Venice, however, the communities of Trieste and Leghorn played a seminal role in 
Greek affairs. The religious disputes of the eighteenth century and the commercial impor- 
tance of Trieste made it a pole of attraction for Greeks even from Venice. Its role continued 
to mcrease during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Religious problems also beset the 
Greek community in Leghorn. The wealthy Greeks there helped the Greek Struggle for 
Independence in every possible way. They founded a hospital, a poorhouse, and a school 
— the Hellenomouseion — with first-class teachers, and awarded scholarships for studies in 
Europe. To the church of the Holy Trinity of the Greek community in Leghorn, Empress 
Catherine II of Russia presented the exquisite Gospel books, the silver gilt paten, asteriskos 
and Communion chalice that are now in the Byzantine and Christian Museum, and which 
verify the relations between the Greeks and the Russian imperial court in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In the Danubian principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, there was a Hellenic renaissance which, to paraphrase Iorga, continued Byzantium 
(Byzance apres Byzance), In the seventeenth century, Serban Kantakouzinos founded the Greek 

Brotherhood” of Bucharest and Konstantinos Brancoveanu reorganized the Greek prinung 
press. Greeks and philhellenes, princes, merchants, typographers, literati and others created 
a favourable clime for the Greeks and prepared for the Greek War of Independence. It was 
to the Prince of Moldavia in the seventeenth century, Matthaios Basarabas, that the Con- 
fraternity of the Greeks of Venice appealed for financial support for the church of Saint 
George, speaking to him of “our nation”, The same prince presented to the Ecumenical 
مس‎ a beautifully bound Gospel book, now in the Byzantine and Christian Museum 

at. no. 30). 
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Gospel book, donated by Empress Catherine 11 of Russia to the Greek community in Leghorn, 18th 
century, Byzantine and Christian Museum, T 16. 
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Sakkos, embroidere din Bursa, 
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Zuntine and Christian Museum, 





have left until last but by no means least in my review of I lellenism after the Fall, es One 
eal not belong to the Diaspora in the period we are dealing with. Centuries 08 SCH 
ation, Greek regions of Eastern Thrace, Bulgaria, Pontos and Asia Minor kept a t neve 
re dn ‘em, which influenced the local population to such a degree that in Bulgaria foi 
d Zeg nineteenth century, anyone who did not speak Greek or embellish his speech 
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The Byzantine Hellenism of Cappadocia survived for nine centuries, until the Rs iw 
1922, inextricably linked with the ancestral faith and losing only the Greek SES ; E 
writing of the Turkish language with Greek characters, the famous karamanli, was an ele 
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Scenes of the life of Saint Demetrios. Relief silver plaques with inscriptions in Aaramanli, 18th century. 
Byzantine and Christian Museum, T 1488-1494. 
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| adaptation im order to keep alive (he most important things, the faith and the 
۳ Li 1 1 7 à A9 1 TT H I = 
The ۸۸, renowned goldsmiths II) Gonstantinople, lashioned 
an art that Greeks served and the creations of which they kept 


of survival 
Greck CONSCIOUSNESS, 
intricate objects. Jewellers was 

T er the centuries, 
rat in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries art basically followed the 
“cultural constants" of the Orthodox tradition. Despite subjugation, however, a whole soci. 
elv was moving along many commercial and spiritual roads, [he achievements of West and 
Fast were gralted onto the artworks, from Baroque to Rococo, which transmuted into 
“Oriental Rococo”, and from academic to folk art and vice-versa. The encyclopaedic spirit js 
ubiquitous. 

Around the vears of the Greek War of Independence, Neoclassicism or Greek Revisa] 
made its appearance, adding new clements to the art of the period. Slowly but surely the 
"Byzantinizing" society was waning and the "Neohellenic" was waxing. Art and culture fo]. 
lowed the same path, but at their own pace. In the late nineteenth century, there was an 
attempted “revival” of Byzantine art by the Nazarene painters. Ludwig Thiersch, Spyridon 
Hadjivannopoulos and others influenced religious painting directly, with works of varying 
quality, in which are imprinted the theology of the Western Church and a more secular Hine 
ing sole. But art and culture in modern Greece now followed new paths. It was not until 
vears later that Phous kontoglou, Spyros Papaloukas, Pantelis Zographos and others set sail 


again for Byzanuum. 





Ludwig Thiersch: Two Ascetic 
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INTRODUCTION 


Eugenia Chalkia 


he art of the Post-Byzantine period, which begins with the collapse of the 
Byzantine Empire (1453) and ends conventionally with the founding of the 

Modern Greek State (1830), is a chapter in art history that is virtually unknown to 
the wider public. Tuesday the 29th of May 1453 certainly signalled the end of a mighty em- 
pire that endured for over one thousand years. It did not, however, signal the end of Byzan- 
tine civilization, which remained vital among Orthodox Christian peoples living in the lands 
which were once its territory and which passed subsequently to the sovereignty of the 
Ottomans, the Venetians and others. The survival and the continuity of Byzantine tradition 
are visible par excellence in the domain of art, examples of which are presented in this exhib- 
ition. Splendid creations of eponymous and anonymous artists, products of workshops 
in various regions in which Hellenism thrived, they worthily deserve the title “The Greek 
Renaissance". 

The term "renaissance" should, of course, be understood in a conventional sense and 
should not be identified with the famous historical phenomenon that emerged and evolved 
in totally different historical circumstances. The Post-Byzantine artistic "renaissance" should 
be regarded as a phenomenon that lies at the antipode of the Fall of Constantinople, as an 
art that flourished under adverse conditions, as an endeavour to keep alive the artistic leg- 
acy of Byzantium. 

The two introductory texts in the catalogue discuss the circumstances prevailing during the 
Post-Byzantine period and the role of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, as well as the character- 
istics of the art that developed in the Greek communities and whose radiance influenced that 
of other Orthodox peoples, of the art we have dubbed "Greek Renaissance”. 

The works selected for this exhibition, among the finest in the Post-Byzantine Collection of 
the Byzantine and Christian Museum in Athens, are witnesses to this phenomenon. These 
paintings, objects in the applied arts and gold embroideries give the visitor some idea of the 
floruit in the visual arts that would have been impossible to accomplish without the educa- 
tion that is manifested by the manuscript codices and printed books. | 

The largest unit in the exhibition is dedicated to painting, which Is also the most important 
artistic expression of the Post-Byzantine period. Portable icons predominate, since mural 
painting cannot be removed from the monuments it decorates. | 

Portable icons are the paramount cult objects of the Orthodox Church. Painted on wood 
in the technique of egg tempera, they depict holy persons or biblical scenes, charged with 
abstruse theological meanings. Their veneration was established triumphantly after the end 
of Iconoclasm, which tormented Byzantium for more than a century (726-843). The conflict 
between the Iconoclasts, who opposed the veneration of icons, which they perceived asa kind 
of idolatry, and the Iconodules, the advocates of sacred images, ended in favour of the latter 
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2 maintaining t] 
IC hip] 
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andards and the heritage of the Byzantine capital, The most im 
icon production during the carly centuries of Post-Byzantium (15th-16th c portant Center of 
where the well-known Cretan School of painting was created by rti SE Was Crete 
خی یی‎ f ` : ` l Ge Ge artists doc: 
refuge from Constantinople on the island under Venetian occupation VB sought 
The relationship between works of the Cretan School de و‎ | 
doe e Cretan School c ated to the first half of the fi 
century, that 1s before the break up of Byzantium, and thos ا‎ kdo the fifteentk 
سم‎ ee tee yzantium, and those painted in the sec mS 
entury can be appreciated by comparing the icons “Gaj second half 
Hospitality of Abr: ; g cons of Saint Marina (Cz of 
Iosp ality of Abraham (Cat. no. 4), the Ascension (Cat. no. 3) and Sai مو و‎ A 
signed by the great painter Angelos Akotantos (Cat. no. 2) o th vow ADAM Baptist, 
scene of the Annunciation (Cat. no. 5) and the icon of the D SE Koval doors bearing the 
dub). e Dormition of Hosios Ephraim (Cat 
Other great painters, r i 
ers, representatives of the Cr 
2 e retan Sch 
Nikolaos Tzafouris, are featured in the exhibition with th v Maie c UM 
tor) (Cat. no. 7), the first, and the Virgin Madre della C E 0 (esus) H(ominum) S(alva- 
8) and Christ Man of Sorrows (C onsolazione with Saint Francis (C 
8 ; at. no. 9), the second. These th at. no. 
y pronounced iconographic and stylisti i ree works are characteri 
E of E stylistic influences from W Su 
its o the Cretan School. There is nothing str s art, one of the principal 
painters were living in a ere an Dela p. range about this fact, if we consider that the 
۱ : S 10 en s d 
Orthodox and Catholic clients. Thus the a E Sun ons» rom bo 
MENU EE EE ey و‎ cognizant of and competent in two painti 
This tradit 1 namera latina. nuns 
on was continued in th 
Virein Galak n the following century, as can i ۱ ۱ 
ism s os dika (Lactans) with Saint John mie t "n E i he een e 
y the famous sixteenth st (Cat. no. 11), but ially i 
f nol JOSEP OR : . 11), but especially in 
tj both painting manners with : XU نت‎ Da maskenos, who practised and 
vm to Byzantine tradition (Cat. nos E 14 E ity. 'To his austere works, in which he 
of Saint Andrew (C i , 14, 15), is countered the 1 a Ja 
k at no. 13), with overt borrow: e icon of the Crucifixion 
1e later representatives of the Cretan S Je from Western art. 
۱ n 
موی مان‎ (Cat. nos 17-18), foll is ool, Thomas Bathas (Cat. no. 16) and Emma- 
riptychs, three-| ^ in the footsteps of the gr 
sentati , eaved icons with the main subj 202101076007 
Asa کے وی‎ Act subject on the middle | `y repr 
gory of i eaves, and an elaborate wood-car e leaf; secondary (E 
E icons, They are usually intended for priv P Zë ved frame, constitute a special cate- 
litur nep carried by their owner as SS so 6071 and are kept in the household 
of Ay ] UM) ais, which are placed in the pr | En 1is/her travels, Fewer in number are the 
e leaves, columns wit prothesis of the churcl dat 
e die VA rs ube ol ED d ch and contain, on the inside 
rder : : : nc : 
Eucharist r of preparation (Prothesis) of tina dead, whom the priest remember 
The tri : ament — the bread and wine of the 
Tr riptychs in the exhibition, two for private d 
at. no. 20), wi "aem ' private devoti d e 
the good ei 7 ith their rich thematic repertoire a Ts (Cat. nos 21, 22) and one liturgical 
o r s of the Cretan School in the si and flawless technique, are classed among 
Kë qvem. are the principal genre of sixteenth century. 
period, since the tradition of genre of monumental painting during ) zanti 
Buin of mural mosaic g during the Post-Byzantine 
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are an integral continued. The churches these pai cultivated until the final Y. 
art are of ie paintings decor e e 
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Byzantine tradition are the katholika of monasteries which are of the cross-in-square or | 
triconch type, while the parish churches display greater variety (tromba ا و‎ A P 
three-aisled). The wall-paintings, which usually cover the entire Interior surface SEI $ ۲ Lu 
arrate scenes from the Old and the New Testament and/or the lives of saints n Vo i 
their symbolic meaning, they present in pictures the sacred texts [or heitot y Ge GE 
are at once didactic and paradigmatic, ongregalon anc 
During the Post-Byzantine period, the art of wall-painting 
vious centuries, producing notable ensembles in major 
Athos and the Meteora, as well as in historiated churches 


continued the tradition of pre- 
monastic centers, such as Mount 
| api ES d ۱ and monasteries in other regions, 
mainly Macedonia, Ihessaly anc | Epirus, Leading exponents of the art were the Cretan 
| Theophanis Strelitzas Bathas, the l heban l rangos Katellanos and the Kontaris brothers, 

Directly associated with the art of Theophanis is the fragment of wall-painting with the head 

of a saint, presented in the exhibition (Cat, no. 23), while a small piece with Saint Anne 
(Cat. no. 24) 15 typical of the severe wall-painting style of the eighteenth century, with overt 
Byzantine memories. 

The applied arts or minor arts, which encompass diverse works in many materials, are rep- 

resented in the exhibition mainly by ecclesiastical silverware. 

In contrast to painting, which produced its most magnificent examples in the first centuries 
| after the Fall of Constantinople, the applied arts came into their own mainly during the 
| seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which period coincides with the zenith of the monas- 
| tic centers and the appearance of workshops around these, as well as with the burgeoning of 
| the economy that enabled the faithful to dedicate precious works in the churches. 

In general, the iconography and techniques of church silverware reproduce those of corres- 

ponding Byzantine pieces, while in parallel accepting and assimilating influences from both 

Ottoman and Western art. Although the silversmith's art did not reach the level achieved by 
| its Byzantine models, it nonetheless produced admirable works, distinguished by elaborate 
| decoration and impeccable technique. 
x The reliquary-cross with gilded filigree revetment and steatite plaques (Cat. no. 25) is 
among the works of the last years of Byzantium which served as prototypes in the ensuing 
centuries, as is apparent from the processional or litany cross with similar decoration (Cat. 
no. 26). It was most probably made in Constantinople, where silversmiths workshops con- 
tinued to operate after the Fall. Among their products are the refined double-sided enkolpi- 
| on or pectoral, set with precious stones (Cat. no. 29), and the artophorion and paten that were 
dedicated by the Metropolitan of Adrianople, Neophytos, to churches in his See (Cat. nos 32 
33). Another precious votive offering, this time of a political leader, is the precious Gospel 
book (Cat. no. 30), gifted by the Prince of Wallachia, Matthaios Basarabas, to the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate. 

An assemblage of high quality artworks in the exhibition comes from the workshops that 
operated around the Batkovo monastery in what is now Bulgaria, a region in which there 
were prosperous Greek communities, The technique of the delicate filigree decoration upon 
an enamelled ground and the colourful precious and semi-precious stones are distinctive of 
all these luxurious objects (Cat, nos 31, 34, 36-39) that were dedicated, Baal prolatis 
in the renowned monastic foundation. Of simpler art yet of equally good EH the = 
verware from workshops in other regions, such as Asia Minor (Cat, no, 41), one of the mos 
important centers of Hellenism during the Post-Byzantine period. +801 

Included among works in the applied arts are the carved wood crosses فان‎ meta y : = 
ment (Cat. nos 27, 28), works of remarkable intricacy and excellent technique that were 


ally made in Athonite workshops. 
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and ceremonies with splendour. 
In Post-Byzantium the art of embroidery also continued the Byzantine traditi 
: c On, prod 
uc- 


ing important works, very often signed by accomplished needlewomen. O : 
important centers of the art of ecclesiastical embroidery was Constanti | m ii es ec 
rovenance of some of the vestments displayed in the exhibition (Cat I = D E 
| The catalogue concludes with a few examples of the intellectual CR P E p 295 
ing e وھ و‎ period. Manuscript codices and printed یں‎ ao Due ere 
P = kvel EE RE Be presented in this exhibition. The EAA de = 
HN conti d ۱ 2 52), which was inherited from Byzantium and survived yv 1 
ey CEA 02 نے و‎ kaj the new art of the printing-press that was pra i a i 
ajor cities of Europe, such as Venice (Cat. no. 53) and Wenge رتا‎ 
(Cat. no. 54). 


om precious textiles, such as silk and velvet, and embroidered with go] 
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23. Fragment of a Wall-Painting 


Head of a Saint 
First half of 16" century 


H. 34 cm, w. 28 cm 
XAE 3034 / T 62 


epicted is the head of an elderly saint, turned 
D slightly to the left. The figure has a broad 
forehead, gray hair and beard. He wears a grayish 
blue garment, possibly a monk's habit. A double 
line, the inner one black and the outer white, 
defines the ochre halo. 

The saint, with severe and frowning expression, 
indicated by the pronounced arching of the eye- 
brows, has features drawn with precision and care. 
The face and its features are described by bold out- 
lines, yet the final result is in no way linear. The vol- 
umes on the flesh are modelled in pale brown on 
wide, olive green under layers; a few white linear 
highlights illumine the triangle of the eyes and the 
forehead above the eyebrows. A double red line 
emphasizes the eyes and the axis of the nose, while 
the cheeks are rouged. The wrinkles denoting the 
saint's age are painted with large curving lines. 

The high quality of the painting, with the plasti- 
city of volumes, the facility in use of line and the dig- 
nified ethos of the figure link the anonymous artist 
of the wall-painting fragment with the art of 
Theophanis Strelitzas Bathas (Chatzidakis 1963, 
pp. 15-14). This suggestion is further supported by 
the similarity between the portrait type of the saint 
and figures executed by Theophanis in wall-paint- 
ings, such as Saints Gregory the Theologian and 
Theodosios in the refectory of the Stavronikita 
monastery (1546), which is considered to be his 
work (Chatzidakis 1986, figs 207, 209), as well as in 
portable icons such as the Apostle Matthew in the 
Velimezis Collection (Chatzidakis (N.) 1998, no, 
13), which is also associated with the circle of the 
same artist. 

Theophanis, a renowned Cretan painter of the 
sixteenth century, was born into a family of painters 
from Mouchli in the Peloponnese, which sought 
refuge in Venetian-held Crete after the Ottoman 
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conquest (Chatzidakis - Dracopoulo 
397). The earliest mention of him i 
donor inscription of 
Nicholas Anapausas at Meteora, Where , 
already become a monk, perhaps after being ad 
owed. A few years later, in 1535, he was et KW 
historiate the holy monastery of the Great tan k 
Mount Athos, where he lived and worked with la 
two sons, Symeon and Nephon-Neophytos, 7 
painters, for many years. Some time after 1543 
— when exactly is not known — he returned tg 
Candia, where he remained until his death in 1559 
Theophanis applied himself equally to moy. 
mental and to icon-painting, and is the most import- 
ant representative of Cretan painting during the 
first half of the sixteenth century. The impact ofhis 
art, with intense memories from late Palaeologan 
and early Cretan painting, as well as the harmo- 
nious incorporation of elements and traits of 
Renaissance art, radiated not only to Cretan paint- 
ing but also to that of the Greek Mainland and the 
Balkan Peninsula in general. 5 
The fragment was donated to the Christan 
Archaeological Society by the Kostamonitou mont 
stery on the Holy Mountain, and came into the BS 
session — as did the entire collection of the Ws 
of the Byzantine and Christian Museum. Acco! 8 
to the archives of the Society, it came into خلا‎ 0 
tions on 8 October 1901. This is the sole P SUE 
piece of the mural decoration of the vem é 
which was destroyed by fire in the second p 
sixteenth century (Chatzidakis 1963, p. ^^^ 
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Conservation: S. Baltoyannis (1980). 


Bibliography: Chatzidakis 1963, pp. 13-14 
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24. Fragment of a Wall-Painting 


Saint Anne 
18” century 


H. 35.3 cm, w. 52 cm. (including frame) 
BM 4139 / T 2252 


ja Anne is depicted in bust, in strictly Attica, possibly in Merenta too (Ce 
frontal pose, against a dark blue ground. Panselinou 1976, p. 127, n. 9) dech bata 
She wears a red maphorion over an ochre yellow half of the century (Chatzidakis . p 8 the firs 
dress and a kerchief of the same colour, decorat- 1997, pp. 173-174). "Dro, 
ed with double black bands, on the head. A black 

line inside and a white line outside define the Conservation: Ph. Zachariou (1973), 


warm ochre halo. In the left part of the fragment 
is the nominative inscription in capital letters: H 
AITIA] AN[NA]. 

This fragment of fresco comes from the monu- 
mental decoration of the church of the Virgin in 
Merenta, Attica. 

The small church of the Virgin is built upon 
the ruins of a larger and earlier one, probably 
Early Christian (Lazaridis 1963, p. 56). Its exte- 
rior has been altered several times. Preserved 
inside are three layers of wall-paintings, two 
Byzantine and one Post-Byzantine. The wall- 
painting fragment in the Byzantine and 
Christian Museum is from the latest layer, which 
survives mainly in the sanctuary (Coumbaraki- 
Panselinou 1976, pl. 60). In 1963 three other 
wall-painting fragments (Saint Eleutherios, 
Prophet Elijah, and cherubim) were detached 
and taken to the Byzantine and Christian Mu- 
seum (Lazaridis 1963, p. 56. Chatzidakis 1964, 
p. 19). 

Saint Anne, with the hieratic austerity of her 
pose and expression, the dense wrinkles, denot- 
ing her advanced age, etched symmetrically in 
her face and creating autonomous geometric 
shapes, and the limited range of colours, epito- 
mizes the trend to a return to the principles of 
Byzantine tradition. This artistic current was cul- 
tivated throughout the eighteenth century and Bibliography: Lazaridis 1963, p. 56. 
Its significant exponents include Georgios 19. Coumbaraki-Panselinou 1976, pp. | 
Markou from the Peloponnese, who lived in 
Athens and was active in the wider region of 


Chatzidakis 1964. P 
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